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It has been strongly maintained by some modern English
writers, that the importance of the recall of Lord Fitzvrilliam
in Irish history has been greatly overrated. That some exag-
geration mingled with the first excited judgments on the subject,
is no doubt true, and something of it may have passed into
later history. Long before the arrival of Lord FitzWilliam, some
of the most active members of the Catholic' Committee were in
full sympathy with Wolfe Tone, and in large districts of Ireland
the Defender movement had drawn great bodies of the Catholic
peasantry into an armed organisation, aiming at Whiteboy
objects, but already looking forward to French assistance and in-
vasion as the means of attaining them. N"o one can read the
letters of Westmorland, and especially of Fitzwilliam, without
perceiving that the condition of Ireland was very serious, and
that the danger would have been extreme if a French army had
succeeded in establishing itself firmly on the soil, and had pro-
mised the abolition of tithes and the subversion of the existing*
system, of landed property. Lawlessness, ignorance, extreme
poverty, and a complete separation in character and sentiment of
the Catholic tenantry in a great part of Ireland from the owners of
the soil, were evils on which Catholic emancipation could have
had little direct influence, though national education, and, still
more, a commutation of tithes, might have done much to mitigate
them. Under any circumstances, the condition of Ireland in the
last years of the eighteenth century must have been exceedingly
dangerous. Nothing disorganises and demoralises a country in
which there are great internal elements of disorder, so certainly
as a constant menace of invasion, prolonged through many years;
and the situation was enormously aggravated by the fact, that
the probable invaders were the soldiers of a great and contagious
Eevolution, whose first object was to set the poor against the
rich, to sweep away established churches, and to destroy the
whole existing distribution of property and power. Ireland
was full of sympathisers with this Revolution, and no moderate
reform would have contented them. Whether the introduction
of a few Catholic gentry into the Legislature, and the moral
effect of the abolition of religious disabilities, would have
enabled Irelan'd successfully to meet the storm, is a question
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